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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* No. 6, HANDLING. A series of suggestions for maintaining 


* 


Handle wartime cans with care. 


p ie DO use great care in transferring wartime cans to retort 
trays or baskets, or unloading them onto runways. Rough 
handling may damage the tin coating or enamel and pave the 


way for rust. 


Set up a schedule for machinery inspection. 


=) D0 frequently and regularly inspect all handling machinery. 

Runways, gravity drops, elevators, exhaust boxes, and 
can dividers should be carefully examined for places where 
scratching or abrasion might occur. 


Stop accidents NOW 


—save Manpower 
for Warpower 
Cooperate with the War 
Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower by 
warning your employees 

not to take chances. 


DON'T 


casing operations. These are likely to cause scratches or abrasions 


al highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


There could be trouble in a case like this. 


allow protruding nails or other sharp metal objects 


to 


come in contact with wartime cans during 


and expose steel surface to rust. 


* DONT 


Watch out for cable conveyors. 


use can unscramblers and cable conveyors for filled 
wartime cans as they tend to cause abrasion. 


Wherever possible use belt conveyors and do the unscrambling by 


hand rather than by mechanical means. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 
of taking care of all specified require- 
ments, provided proper precautions are 
taken by the canner. To help you main- 
tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 


necessity of strict adherence to the 
recognized principles of good canning 
practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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to trade 
places? After all 


putting 10% into 
War Bonds isn't 
a very big sacri- 
fice by compari- 


-son..:is it? 


Reprints will be supplied on request by FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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This can guards 
war’s deadliest 


weapon 


You hear a lot about monster 
tanks, giant planes, super-battleships. 
They’re impressive, dramatic. 


But the weapon called “‘the most 
destructive ever invented” weighs 
less than 100 pounds—and its deadli- 
ness is guarded by a “‘tin can”! 


The weapon? A machine gun. The 
can? A rip-open container called 
“cartridge case liner” that protects 
the gun’s bullets from their enemies. 


_ The enemies of a machine gun bul- 
let are slam-bang handling, dirt, and 
—very dangerous—moisture. Cor- 
roded bullets jam guns. It takes cans 
_ to keep machine-gun and rifle bullets 

safe and dry. 


America’s favorite container is the 
bodyguard of countless war supplies. 


It’s helping to protect fighting men, 
keeping them alive and well. Food, 
fuel, medicines—all the things you 
get in cans—are also going to war 
in cans. And they’re getting there— 
safe— because cans are tough! 

Remember this when you can’t buy 
all the products you used to get in 
cans. Remember, too, that the cans 
of peace will be better cans—thanks 
to our experience as wartime ‘‘Packag- 
ing Headquarters for America.” 


COMPANY 


FACILITIES FOR WAR WORK 


Metal containers are delivering the 
goods safely—foods, supplies, and bul- 
lets arrive ready for action. Continental 
is making millions of these cans along 
with other needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still 
take on more! Right now, a part of our 
vast metal-working facilities for form- 
ing, stamping, machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our 
War Products Council, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY 


WAR BONDS 
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have neglected to place their normal orders for 

labels, and the label men are fearful that they 
will not be able to turn out the work in time. Remem- 
ber they are up against the labor shortages, but more 
particularly a shortage in the materials from which 
your labels are made. And it takes time to turn out the 
millions of labels required every year. If you were the 
only one not ordering as yet there would be no worry, 
but with everybody doing it, somebody is going to get 
left when the show-down comes. 

The first impulse may be to blame this delay on the 
agitation over Grade Labeling. That is to be doubted. 
The trouble is more likely to be because of the constant 
and unceasing industry unrest, and the disparagement 
over any possibility of producing canned foods, gener- 
ally “because the Government has not told us what we 
can do,” stirred up and kept boiling to worry the food 
producers. Under this unceasing barrage against 
anything like unity and cooperation with the war 
efforts, doubtless many canners could not feel certain 
that they would be able to operate their plants, and so 
would not commit themselves for this label bill. But 
now they must act, since it is very noticeable that prac- 
tically all canners have decided to plunge in and to do 
the very best job in canned foods production that can 
be done. The acreage has been arranged for or is 
planted, and mostly in excess of last year’s great 
record, and if the crops come through the canners will 
meet the test, even as they did last season. That is 
evidence of the good, sound common sense of our 
Americans, despite all haranguers and disturbers of 
the peace. If this was propaganda, deliberately 
planned and earried through, they failed miserably, 
all honor to our canners and their supply men. 


it there has been any hesitation due to this Grade 
Labeling dispute, you need hesitate no longer. Like 
the ball team which “plays for darkness,” or the fighter 
wi tries to hold on till the bell saves him, the oppo- 
ne's have fought this off until they hope that it is now 
to. late. The O. P. A., which ordered all labels to carry 
a ..atement of the grade, ordered it early enough— 
la. December—to allow for such a change, and they 
he « not moved from their position. It is the oppo- 
sit on that has tried to get this ruling changed, and 
he 2 caused the delay. So, if you are cursing the delay, 
la. the blame where it belongs. 

“hen it is claimed that the consuming public is un- 
ec.cerned about the quality in the can that is an insult 
to ‘heir intelligence. No one ever buys anything 
Ww. ‘out an inquiry, expressed or implied, as to the qual- 
it) of the article, least of all when buying foods, and 
Wien it comes to buying a food concealed behind tin 


QC) YOUR LABELS—Too many canners 
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walls and for which they must surrender ration stamps, 
you bet they want to know. It is right here where the 
great mass of unknown brands play upon the consum- 
ing public, and not to the benefit of the entire canned 
foods industry. Have we said anything that you 
not know by heart? Frank Shook and Charles W. 
Houck and others said this in unmistakable terms when 
they proved that price could be taken as an indication 
of quality in canned foods. 

We have before called attention to the disparage- 
ment of all canned foods in these attacks against Grade 
Labeling, but it has gone further and in a more repre- 
hensible way at the hands of various publications than 
we supposed. Labor, befriending their relatives and 
friends in the consumer clubs of various kinds, has 
become a bitter opponent to any change in this OPA 
ruling. 

The Congressional Committee will begin hearings 
upon this matter May 24th, so that there can be no 
definite answer, one way or the other, until this Com- 
mittee finishes its work and reports. Meantime, there 
has appeared a suggestion that if Mr. Prentice Brown 
is forced to rescind the order for grades upon all labels, 
and inasmuch as retail ceiling prices cannot be sanely 
applied without a statement of grade, that he set the 
prices of all canned foods, not bearing a grade state- 
ment, upon the basis of “C” grade. That is an outcome 
which nobody foresaw, and comes from the labor 
camps. What it would do, needs no explanation here. 

No canner needs wait upon orders for or against 
this grade labeling. He is free to name the grade of 
his product upon his labels, with an explanatory state- 
ment as to how the grade is arrived at; and what is 
more, if he wishes to say “this can grading not lower 
than 75, according to Government formula,” or “95” 
as the case may be, within the grade limits, he can do 
so. He does that with the net weight statement, play- 
ing safe, of course. 


Most men think that they know something about 
clothes, or the cloth in them, yet the wool people saw 
the great merchandising advantages in having a law 
passed which requires a true statement of the amount 
and kind of wool in the garment. The buyer could 
see and feel and handle that garment. 


We have hoped that there would come out of this 
discussion a determination on the part of every canner 
to begin building his own business. Any manufac- 
turer of anything on earth aims to build up good-will 
for his product, and by producing quality enlarge the 
market until he has built a fine, substantial business. 
But of course he could do that only through a sane 
selling method, and over his own name and location so 
that business would flow naturally to him. Every 
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canner in the business has a chance to do that now, 
such as never before happened in this industry. Now 
is the time for every canner to pack one brand, bearing 
his name and address; and if the quality varies, as it 
may, to designate that quality by the appropriate sym- 
bol A B or C, with a full explanation as to the meaning 
of each of these symbols, so that all purchasers will 
clearly understand. The public will quickly learn, and 
will stick to the goods because of this open-and-above- 
board way of trading. As you gain experience you 
may change from this variation in qualities, and stick 
to one, good average quality, like the B or Extra-Stand- 
ard. But that is a later refinement. 

Will you be able to sell your entire pack? If it is 
uniform and dependable you will be able to sell every 
can of it over your own label, for the next three years 
at least, and maybe more. And if you get three years 
they will never unseat you in your market, if your 
goods hold up. 

What about the distributor or buyer’s label? Sell 
him if you must, but demand as a condition that the 
label bear the legend: Packed by ———— of Caneryville, 
U. S. A. For the Well-Known Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Anywhere U.S.A.” Don’t sell your birthright for a job- 
ber’s label, with an allowance for those labels that are 
furnished. On the contrary, charge the buyer’s label 
house at least $10 per 1,000 cans for the extra expense 
of handling, and the use of the best advertising space 
in the world—the one which gets right on the kitchen 
table of the consumer—the canner’s label. 


Your day of emancipation is at hand! 


BOXES—Materials required for the manufacture of contain- 
ers, in either knock-down or set-up form, are production ma- 
terials and cannot be obtained under the procedures established 
by CMP Regulation No. 5, the Controlled Materials Plan Di- 
vision of the War Production Board announced May 8th with 
the issuance of Interpretation No. 4 of CMP Regulation No. 5. 

The MRO procedures may not be used to obtain materials for 
the manufactur of containers, regardless of whether the manu- 
facturer makes them for sale to others, or in a captive plant 
or separate department, for packaging his own products for 
shipment or delivery. However, material other than fabricated 
containers, needed to package a product for shipment or deliv- 
ery, may be acquired by the manufacturer of the product under 
CMP Regulation No. 5, where a captive plant or separate de- 
partment, whose operations are substantially similar to those 
of the container manufacturer, is not maintained. 

For example, a manufacturer who maintains a department in 
which he makes wooden boxes for packaging his own products 
for shipment or delivery cannot obtain materials required to 
produce such boxes under CMP Regulation No. 5. On the other 
hand, the manufacturer who crates his product for shipment, 
but who does not maintain a separate department operating as 
a manufacturer of crates, may obtain the lumber, nails, and 
other materials required in preparing his product for shipment, 
under CMP Regulation No. 5. WPB-3477 


REDISTRIBUTION—The manner in which redistribution activi- 
ties of the War Production Board are speeding idle and ex- 
cessive inventories into direct war uses is illustrated in the 
volume of requests from manufacturers for needed materials 
and equipment which field offices have been able to fill. 

This work is centered in the WPB Redistribution Division, 
which is charged with the duty of finding such idle supplies and 
helping to make them available to producers who may need them, 
thereby minimizing the effects of shortages. 

Redistribution representatives in the WPB field offices, for 
instance, filled 6,821 requests for materials or equipment in the 


THE FRONT COVER 
Poster No. 4 of a Series Designed to Help You get Cannery 
Labor. For Display Last Two Weeks in May 


If you have not already tied in with this powerful 
advertising campaign developed by National Canners 
Association’s Manpower Division to rally labor to the 
food front, get full particulars immediately. Complete 
layout for local advertising is furnished free. Posters 
17 x 23, in full color, are supplied at cost. 


first three weeks of April. The largest number was reported 
from the Cleveland office, where the total was 2,256. In the 
second week of April alone almost a thousand such pleas for 
assistance were answered satisfactorily by that office. 


The Philadelphia office, likewise, was active in this procedure. 
For the three-week period the office received 1,202 such requests 
and was able to take care of 1,137. 


At least 400 requests were filled by the offices in Dallas, De- 
troit, Chicago, Kansas City and San Francisco, and more than 
three hundred each by Boston, New York and Minneapolis. 
Other field offices making excellent showings were Atlanta and 
Denver. 


For this matching of shortages with surplus materials and 
equipment, the field offices endeavor to maintain up-to-date lists 
of available supplies. Manufacturers of products for essential 
war and civilian use who are in need of materials or equipment 
call on the field offices for assistance. The offices, in turn, check 
territory. If not, the requests are passed to the other field 
their lists to see whether the material is available in their 
offices which continue the search and to the Materials Branch 
of the Redistribution Division in Washington, D. C., where 
national inventory records of critical materials are maintained. 


In this: way, a methodical nation-wide search is made for 
critical materials and equipment needed for the war effort and 
for the essential civilian economy. WPB-3470 


ENEMY PATENTS—The economic invasion of America, launched 
nearly a quarter of a century ago by the aggressor nations with 
which we are now at war, has been halted and thrown back. 
Vigorous measures taken by the United States Government have 
removed enemy influence from strategic sectors of our business 
life. Money, ships, critical materials and machinery for war 
production have been taken from the Axis and are being used 
to hasten the day of the United Nations’ victory. Enemy-owned 
patents representing some of the finest research achievements 
of modern science are now in our hands and are being developed 
to help win our battles abroad and to strengthen our civilian 
economy at home. 


Control has also been assumed over patents owned by 
nationals of Axis occupied countries and these patents ar> 
likewise contributing to the joint war effort of the Unite: 
Nations. 


A total of 41,077 patents and pending applications owned b” 
enemy nationals and nationals of enemy-occupied countries 
covering inventions in every field of applied science, have bee" 
vested and are under the control of the Custodian. In hi 
instructions to the Custodian, the President made it clear tha 
he wanted the inventions covered by these patents made gene! - 
ally available to American industry as promptly as possible an:! 
that the enemy-owned patents were to be made a permanen: 
possession of the American people. The ultimate dispositio 
of the patents vested from nationals of enemy occupied cour- 
tries is being made the subject of discussion between th» 
Government of the United States and the governments of the 
invaded countries. OWI-1769 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


CANNERY WAGE RATE 
INCREASE APPROVED 


Byrnes Approves Increase Up to Eight Cents 
An Hour With Certain Limitations 


Director of Economic Stabilization 
James F. Byrnes May 11 issued a policy 
directive carrying out the recommenda- 
tion of the War Labor Board for an ad- 
justment of wages paid by canners and 
cther processors of seasonal and perish- 
able food and feed products. 

The directive does not represent a de- 
parture from the “hold-the-line” order 
of April 8. It is issued under Section 
5 of that order (No. 9328). 

The directive was issued to prevent 
loss of perishable foodstuffs which might 
have occurred if the food processing in- 
dustries were unable to secure adequate 
supply of seasonal labor during the com- 
ing summer and fall. 

The adjustments which the directive 
permits are limited to the correction of 
substandard wage conditions, the main- 
tenance of intra-plant differentials ade- 
quate to maintain production and effi- 
ciency, and the restoration of the cus- 
tomary relationship between wages in 
the food processing industries and wages 
paid to labor engaged in agriculture. 

The last category of adjustments is 
necessary because agricultural wages are 
uncontrolled. Canneries and other food 
processing plants customarily draw 
their seasonal labor from the same 
sources of supply as do the farmers. It 
was, therefore, necessary to permit 
processing wages to rise to a point where 
the ordinary relationship with agricul- 
tural wage rates had been restored. 
Otherwise, it would not be possible to 
recruit an adequate supply of seasonal 
labor, and valuable perishable foodstuffs 
would be lost. 

". is also provided that none of the 
accustments approved shall exceed the 
m imum going rates for unskilled labor 
p: vailing in the particular area affect- 
‘ This insures that wages in the food 
}). vessing industries will not be allowed 
t. vise to a point where they are out of 
|... with other wages paid for compara- 
work in the same area. 

‘ is also provided in the directive that 
e adjustments which will cause a 
inerease or be used to resist a jus- 
| ble price decrease shall not be per- 
"ted to become effective without the 
voval of the Economic Stabilization 
ctor. This assures that any wage 
astments which are permitted to be- 
2 effective will harmonize with the 
‘d-the-line” program and will not be 
wed to increase the cost of living. 
“ext of the directive follows: 
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ADJUSTMENTS IN WAGE RATES 
PAID BY CANNERS AND OTHER 
PROCESSORS OF SEASONAL AND 
PERISHABLE FOOD AND FEED 
PRODUCTS. 

Pursuant to Section 5 of Executive 
Order No. 9328, it is hereby directed: 

I. To correct substandards of living of 
employees engaged in the packing or 
processing of seasonal and perishable 
food and feed products and to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war, adjust- 
ments in wage rates for hourly paid 
common labor may be approved provided 
that such adjusted rates do not exceed 
the rates paid common labor on farms 
in the vicinity plus the differential (but 
not more than 8 cents an hour) which 
existed during the 1940 or 1941 process- 
ing season between farm and food proc- 
essing common labor rates and provided 
further that rates so established are not 
higher than the minimum going rates for 
common labor in the particular labor 
market area. 

II. Adjustments in wage rates for 
employees paid on a piece-rate system or 
for employees other than common labor 
may be approved provided that the rates 
so established shall not be more than the 
common labor rates established under 
Paragraph I above plus differentials not 
exceeding the minimum differentials 
which existed during the 1940 or 1941 
processing season between these differ- 
ent occupational groups, and shall not 
exceed the minimum of the going rates 
for these same occupational groups in 
the particular labor market area. 

III. If the employers involved or OPA 
certify that the proposed adjustments 
will not furnish a basis to increase prices 
or to resist otherwise justifiable reduc- 
tions in price; the adjustments shall be- 
come immediately effective as approved 
by the Board, otherwise the adjustments 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
Economic Stabilization Director. 
(Signed) JAMES F. ByRNES, Director. 


EMPLOYERS ASKED TO REPORT 
MEN WITH CHILDREN 


Employers engaged in war production 
or in activities essential to support of 
the war effort should file with Selective 
Service local boards written evidence of 
their employment of registrants who 
maintain bona-fide homes with children 
less than 18 years of age, born on or 
before September 14, 1942, the Selective 
Service Bureau of the War Manpower 
Commission emphasized May 5th. Se- 
lective Service Form No. 42B, which is 
available at local board offices, should be 
used for this purpose. 


The local board, it was pointed out, 
thus will be advised of the registrant’s 
employment in an essential activity, and 
the employer will receive notice of re- 
opening of the registrant’s classification 
any time it is undertaken by the local 
board. The employer, after receiving 
such notification, will have opportunity 
to submit additional evidence of the 
essentiality of necessary men in his 
employ. 

The only fathers now being inducted 
under the Selective Service Act are those 
engaged in activities or occupations 
the War Manpower Commission’s non- 
deferrable list; farm workers who, with- 
out permission of their local board, leave 
essential agriculture pursuits for which 
they have been deferred, and fathers 
whose children were born on or after 
September 15, 1942. Submission of Form 
42B is urged, however, for men who have 
a child, or children, with whom they 
maintain a bona-fide family relationship 
in their homes, to assure the employer 
that if the time comes when such regis- 
trants are needed in the armed forces 
he would receive notice of his employees’ 
Selective Service status. 


TRUCK TIRES 


An eligible truck operator who is 
unable to get rationing certificates for 
new tires because his War Price and 
Rationing Board has exhausted its quota 
can obtain certificates for used tires in- 
stead. 

This was announced May 12 by the 
Office of Price Administration, which 
has authorized local boards to issue used 
truck tire certificates without regard to 
quota restrictions. Previously, all cer- 
tificates for truck tires were charged 
against quota. 

In making the announcement, OPA 
emphasized that replacements, whether 
new or used, still can go only to vehicles 
included in List A in the tire rationing 
regulations. This list covers trucks and 
other commercial vehicles doing work 
essential to the war effort or public 
welfare. OPA-2436 


BOXES FOR FROZEN FOODS 


Restrictions imposed on the manufac- 
ture of paper boxes for the packaging 
of frozen foods were removed May 8 by 
an amendment to Limitation Order 
L-239, in which paperboard used for such 
boxes was restricted to a specified thick- 
ness. Heavy demand for boxes for 
frozen foods has resulted in the develop- 
ment of new types, and the amendment 
permits the use of these new types, and 
aids the frozen food program. 
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GLASS CONTAINER PRICES 
ROLLED BACK 


Current Ceilings Replaced by Prices in 
Effect July 1, 1941. 


(MPR-382, Issued May 12, 1942) 


In one of the first major steps taken 
to reduce the pressure on rising food 
costs since the directive to “hold the 
line” on all prices of cost-of-living items, 
the Office of Price Administration May 
12 rolled back the prices of wide mouth 
glass containers sold to commercial pack- 
ers. A saving of at least $4,000,000 will 
be realized by the consumers this year 
as a result. 

Specific dollars-and-cents ceilings were 
established in the action for all types of 
wide mouth glass containers at levels 
that prevailed July 1, 1941, and replaced 
current ceilings which reflected October 
1941 levels. 

The savings resulting to packers of 
processed and packaged foods is expected 
to amount to at least $3,000,000. Since 
the container costs are used in comput- 
ing ceilings for many packaged foods, 
the ceilings for many of these items 
reaching the average consumer in glass 
containers will be affected. The action 
also provides a cushion to absorb other 
pressures on packaged food prices. 

An exhaustive study by OPA of the 
industry’s costs and profits indicated 
that July, 1941 levels are sufficient to 
provide for profits—more favorable than 
realized by the industry during the years 
1936-1939, 1940, and 1941, although un- 
der profits realized during 1942. In- 
creased production to meet demands from 
food packagers is also expected to offset, 
partially at least, any percentage de- 
crease in 1942 margins by greater dollar 
volume. 

The return to the July 1, 1941, level 
of prices for wide mouth glass contain- 
ers is, in effect, a reduction of 5 per cent 
from current Eastern prices and 7.5 per 
cent from Western prices. 

The wide mouth glass containers cov- 
ered by this action are those used by 
commercial packers in the packing of 
foods and other products. They rarely 
are sold as empty jars to the general con- 
sumer and have become increasingly im- 
portant in the war food program as a 
substitute for tin and other metal con- 
tainers. 

The new regulation—Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 382 (Wide Mouth Glass 
Containers) when it becomes effective 
May 27, 1948, will erase a price increase 
the industry effected in September and 
October, 1941, which OPA found to be 
unjustifiable in view of cost studies which 
showed that overhead costs had declined 
sufficiently to offset labor and material 
cost advances. However, a price increase 
by manufacturers shortly prior to July, 
1941, will be refiected in the present 
ceilings. 

Another factor in OPA’s decision to 
reduce prices to the July, 1941 level, is 


the industry’s present concentration on 
standard styles and lighter weight. con- 
tainers, a move encouraged by the War 
Production Board as a means of increas- 
ing production. The production of fewer 
items in standard lines, with the virtual 
elimination of all decorative and odd- 
shape features, has resulted in lower 
costs, greater production and larger 
profits on 1942 sales. The studies showed 
that the inflationary second price in- 
crease of 1941 had widened margins to 
the point that the industry realized 
profits that were in some cases 65 per 
cent greater than they were in 1936-1939 
and from 30 to 45 per cent over 1941. 

Special provisions in the regulation 
cover new standardized containers—first 
offered for sale in February, 1942—and 
glass containers sold in new types of 
cartons. 


However, no new type of wide mouth 
container may be offered for sale under 
the regulation until a maximum price 
for it has been specifically approved by 
OPA. Manufacturers may suggest ceil- 
ing prices for a whole line or for an 
individual model. By formula, based on 
the selection of a comparable container 
produced by the manufacturer in his 
line before February, 1942, the manufac- 
turer is allowed to compute his own sug- 
gested ceiling for the new containers. 
The suggested prices under the formula 
will be in line with prices, costs and 
margins over the old and comparable 
container. This step has the effect of 
placing all wide-mouth ware—both new 
and old—at the July 1, 1941, level. 


After August 6, 1943, manufacturers 
will be subject to WPB’s simplification 
program which is expected to restrict 
wide-mouth ware to about 50 styles, in- 
cluding its recommended wartime stand- 
ard line. The program is expected to 
result in the production of 6,000,000 
more gross within the industry’s present 
productive capacity. However, since 
heavier and non-standard capacity con- 
tainers are still on the market, the price 
regulation affects all containers. 


Manufacturers will be required to ap- 
ply to OPA for price authorization on all 
containers which vary above or below the 
regulation’s listed specification for maxi- 
mum height, weight and finish dimen- 
sions by more than the largest percentage 
of variation shown during the _ six 
months preceding July 1, 1941. This 
provision actually establishes a floor as 
well as a ceiling for physical specifica- 
tions and prevents the possibility of a 
marked lowering of standards in these 
respects. Other provisions prevent a 
lowering of standards in quality of glass 
used. 


The measure incorporated the indus- 
try’s practices, zone price and transpor- 
tation customs. Separate maximum 
prices and transportation practices for 
areas roughly defined as east and west 
of the Rocky Mountains, but which are 
specifically set forth in the regulation, 
are established. 


The “eastern area” is composed of four 
price zones in which containers are sold 
f. o. b. factory with full freight allowed 
to destination on carload and. pool-car 
shipments. In the “western area,” prices 
are higher, but do not represent a uni- 
form differential over eastern ceilings. 
Prices in the western area are based on 
f. o. b. factory with full freight allowed 
on shipments to specified seaports on 
the Pacific Coast. On shipments to des- 
tinations in the western area, not spe- 
cifically listed and excepting Utah ship- 
ments, freight is equalized between seller 
and purchaser by providing four basing 
points. Only freight from the nearest 
basing point to the point of destination 
is paid by the purchaser. 

No uniform practice of freight allow- 
ance has been established for less-than- 
carload quantities. Each manufacturer 
is required to maintain freight practices 
he applied in sales of less-than-carload 
shipments on July 1, 1941. 

Another provision covering the method 
of pricing wide mouth containers packed 
in special cartons, when for reasons of 
durability and strength these are or- 
dered, requires the manufacturer to 
continue to absorb as much of the new 
carton costs as he absorbed since July 
1, 1941, in his sale of containers packed 
in “standard C or No. 2 cartons”—the 
key carton used by the industry. 

Special services of all kinds relating 
to sales and shipments must be continued 
by the industry and such services must 
be supplied to packer-customers at the 
rates charged by the manufacturer on 
July 1, 1941. 

Narrow-neck and other glass contain- 
ers remain subject to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 188. 

The glass container industry’s produc- 
tion was valued at approximately $210,- 
000,000 in 1941, when shipments totaled 
over 69,000,000 gross. In 1942 produc- 
tion increased by ten million gross, add- 
ing about $30,000,000 to sales. Wide 
mouth ware accounted for one-half this 
increase in the industry’s total output, 
the increase in wide mouth ware sales 
alone between 1941 and 1942 amounting 
to more than 5,100,000 gross of con- 
tainers. 


SUFFICIENT PECTIN SUPPLY 


The pectin industry expects 1943 pro- 
duction to be adequate for civilian as 
well as military and Lend-Lease require- 
ments, the War Food Administration 
said. 

The situation was discussed at a re- 
cent meeting of the Food Distribution 
Administration’s Pectin Industry Food 
Advisory Committee. 

It was pointed out that the production 
of pectin this year will be the equivalent 
of approximately 6 million pounds of 
the powdered product—nearly twice the 
normal output. Government require- 
ments will be a little less than half that 
amount. 
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DISTRIBUTOR MARKUPS 
REVISED 


To facilitate institution of community- 
wide dollars-and-cents ceilings, the Office 
of Price Administration May 10 com- 
pletely revised its three mark-up regula- 
tions covering grocery products and, at 
the same time, made certain important 
changes in their provisions. 


The Revised Maximum Price Regu- 
lations are No. 268 (Sales of Certain 
Perishable Food Commodities at Retail), 
No. 237 (Fixed Mark-up Regulation for 
Sales of Certain Food Products at Whole- 
sale), and No. 288 (Fixed Mark-up 
Regulation for Sales of Certain Food 
Products at Retail). 


The old alternative pricing system al- 
lowed for certain commodities under the 
original Nos. 237 and 238, whereby a 
wholesaler or retailer could choose be- 
tween the prices fixed at the March, 
1942, level established under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation or the mark- 
ups provided in the regulations is abol- 
ished. All foods now priced under these 
regulations—and certain new products 
to be priced under them must now be 
priced by fixed mark-up calculation. 


RETAILER CLASSIFICATIONS 


The classification of retailers by an- 
nual volume of business for purposes of 
determining the mark-up factor on any 
given commodity is simplified. What 
were previously Classes I and II have 
been merged into a new Class I to cover 
all independents with less than $50,000 


annual volume. (An independent now is 
defined as a store which is not one of 
four or more stores under one ownership 
doing a combined annual business of 
more than $500,000 volume.) The old 
Class III, independents with a volume 
between $50,000 and $250,000, becomes 
new Class II. A new Class III, multiple- 
outlet retailers other than independents 
with gross annual volumes of $250,000 
per store, replaces the old Class TV. The 
new Class IV is the same as the old Class 
V, any store with a gross annual volume 
of more than $250,000. 


The volume of sales used in determin- 
ing classification has been changed from 
that of 1941 to 1942 to put the pricing 
mechanism in line with that used in de- 
termining retail pork and beef ceilings. 
Retail grocery business in 1942 was ap- 
proximately 10 per cent greater in vol- 
ume than in 1941. This may result in 
some retailers having lower mark-ups be- 
cause of their increased volume of busi- 
ness during the past year. Others whose 
business volume declined may enjoy 
higher mark-ups. All stores must post 
their classification. 


Posting requirements of No. 238 re- 
main unchanged. This means that cost- 
of-living items sold under No. 238 must 


‘have posted ceilings as must the perish- 


able commodities sold under No. 268. 
All stores also will have to post their 
selling prices of any items for which 
community ceilings are fixed. This 
requirement is made by General Order 
No. 51, which authorizes regional and 
district OPA offices to fix community 
ceilings. 


NEW RETAIL MARK-UPS -REVISED MPR-238 


Food Product Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 
Baby Foods .... 1.25 1.23 1.21 1.19 
Cereals, breakfast 1.22 1.20 1.13 1.11 
Fruits, berries, and fruit juices (canned or quick-frozen) 1.26 1.26 1.24 1.22 
Jams, jellies and preserves 1.32 1.32 1.31 1.31 
Pickles and relishes 1.31 1.30 1.29 1.25 
Rice 1.20 1.20 1.18 1.15 
Sugai 4.57 1.12 1.07 1.06 
Vegetables and vegetable juices (canned or quick-frozen) 1.31 1.31 1.26 1.23 


REVISED MPR-268 


1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 
Poultry sold as purchased " 1.21 1.21 1.20 1.20 
Poultry bought live and sold dressed-weight basis........ 1.38 1.38 1.36 1.36 
Fresh vegetables : 
Cabbage 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Carrots 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
‘.ettuce 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Peas 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
»=pinach 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Lomatoes 1.40 . 1.40 1.40 1.40 
REVISED MPR-237 NEW WHOLESALE MARK-UPS 
Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
Retailer Cash 
owned and Service 
cooperatives Carry 
Bal y foods 1.07 1.14 1.20 
Cev ols, breakfast 1.035 1.06 1.08 
Frv.s, berries, and fruit juices canned * 1.105 1.155 1.18 
Friis, quick-frozen 1.24 1.24 1.24 
Jay. , jellies, and preserves 1.115 1.14 1.19 
Pi-\cs and relishes 1.06 1.11 1.14 
Ri 1.04 1.055 1.08 
Su; 1.02 1.02 1.04 
Veu. tables, vegetable juices, canned 1.07 1.14 1.20 
Ve.ctables, quick-frozen 1.24 1.24 1.24 
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The revised regulations became effec- 
tive May 10, 1943, except for: (a) the 
effective date of new prices for commodi- 
ties first going under fixed mark-up un- 
der Nos. 237 and 238, where the effective 
date is May 17; (b) the effective date of 
new prices for poultry, cabbages and 
onions under No. 268, where the effective 
date was May 13. 


RECALCULATION DATES 


Under No. 237, the final date by which 
wholesalers may recalculate maximum 
prices for new items brought under fixed 
mark-up is June 8. May 83, the final re- 
calculation date for items that have been 
under fixed mark-up stands. Under No. 
238, the final date by which retailers may 
recalculate maximum prices for new 
items brought under fixed mark-up is 
July 8. May 20, the final recalculation 
date for items that have been under fixed 
mark-up stands. 


The new items to be brought under 
fixed mark-ups at wholesale and- retail 
by the revised regulations are baby 
foods, breakfast cereals, canned or 
quick-frozen fruits, berries and fruit 
juices; jams, jellies and _ preserves; 
pickles and relishes, rice, sugar, and 
canned or quick-frozen vegetables and 
vegetable juices. 


Breakfast cereals, rice, sugar, and 
canned vegetables were previously al- 
lowed alternative pricing between the 
March, 1942, General Maximum Price 
Regulation prices and mark-up. Baby 
foods, pickles and relishes formerly were 
included in the canned vegetable classifi- 
cation, but now are given a mark-up dif- 
ferent from that applied to canned 
vegetables. 


The accompanying tables show the new 
mark-ups in the revised regulations. 


HUTSON AND HENDRICKSON 
ON WEA STAFF 


Appointment of J. B. Hutson and 
Roy F. Hendrickson as members of the 
Executive Staff of the War Food Ad- 
ministration was announced May 13 by 
Administrator Chester C. Davis. 


Mr. Hutson as Associate-Administra- 
tor will supervise the food production 
activities of the agencies of the War 
Food Administration. In addition to his 
new duties as Associate Administrator, 
he continues as president of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 


Mr. Hendrickson as Deputy Adminis- 
trator will supervise the work of the War 
Food Administration in the field of mar- 
keting services, distribution programs, 
and food procurement—the general line 
of activities carried on by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, which he con- 
tinues to head as director. AG-414 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CAPTAIN SEABROOK IN AUSTRALIA 


Capt. Belford Seabrook, Vice-President 
of the Deerfield Packing Company, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, is in Australia, 
along with Lt. Stephen Schmidt and 
Maj. Douglas Aitken, engineer and at- 
torney of the firm. 


BOOTH PROFITS 


The F. E. Booth Company, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., reports a net profit of 
$147,538 for the fiscal year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, including $217,200 provision 
for Federal taxes. This compares with 
a net of $332,919 for the preceding fiscal 
year. Sales for the year were $4,880,099, 
a decrease of $147,144 from the year be- 
fore. This showing is considered a good 
one, since the sardine pack was disap- 
pointing. Inventories of finished goods 
at the end of the year amounted to $902,- 
244, compared with $547,904 a year 
earlier. 


BOB MAIRS HEADS EXCHANGE 


At the Annual Meeting of the Balti- 
more Canned Foods Exchange May 6, 
Robert W. Mairs, of The H. J. McGrath 
Company, was elected President; Wil- 
liam E. Lamble, Jr., Southern Packing 
Company, was elected Vice-President; E. 
Elmer Langrall and Ernest H. Langrall, 
J. Langrall & Brother, were respectively 
elected Treasurer and Secretary. 


PINEAPPLE DIVIDEND 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., has declared a 
dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
May 25. This will bring the total to 
$1.50 a share for the fiscal year ended 
May 831. 


FMC ADDITIONS OPERATE TO 
CAPACITY 

John D. Crummey, chairman of the 
board of the Food Machinery Corp., San 
Jose, Calif., recently reported to stock- 
holders that the additions to plants made 
during the past two years at a cost of 
$1,800,000 are now being used to full 
capacity. The demand for more food 
brought about the granting of additional 
priorities for canning, packing house and 
other agricultural equipment and _ ship- 
ments are now the heaviest in the his- 
tory of the concern. 


PICKLE PACKERS TO MEET IN JUNE 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion will hold its mid-year meeting at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on June 23. 
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AKIN BUYS TEXAS PLANT 


R. L. Blankinship has sold his interest 
in the Mission Foods, Inc., at Mission, 
Texas, to Olin Akin, who will operate the 
plant as the Mission Food Products Com- 
pany, packing tomatoes, beans and cit- 
rus products. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of Continental Can Com- 
peny, Inc., May 12 declared a second 
quarter interim dividend of 25 cents a 
share on the common stock, payable 
June 15 to stockholders of record May 25. 


HALFHILL COMPANY 


A statement has been filed by Harry 
J., C. P., Theodore A., and T. J. Halfhill, 
Jr., to indicate that they are engaged 
in the packing and handling of canned 
foods at 1310 Santee St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., as the Halfhill Company. 


ESSENTIAL WAR INDUSTRY 


The activities of the Gamse Litho- 
graphing Company, Baltimore, have 
been declared as “essential to the war 
effort” by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 


L. W. WATERS AND T. M. RECTOR 
GIVEN NEW POSTS WITH GENERAL 
FOODS CORP. 


Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods Corp., recently announced the cre- 
ation of a new corporate post, in the 
assignment of Lewis W. Waters, former- 
ly vice-president in charge of research 
and development, to serve as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of scientific relations. 

“In taking this step,” Mr. Francis said, 
“T believe our company is pioneering in 
a new field of industry—scientific rela- 
tions, so far as the food industry is con- 
cerned. It is practical recognition of the 
increasing importance of a scientific ap- 
proach to the basic problems of nutrition, 
as differentiated from commercial re- 
search activities.” 

Thomas M. Rector, manager of the 
company’s Central Laboratories at Ho- 
boken, N. J., takes over Mr. Waters’ 
former duties and responsibilities with 
the title of manager of research and 
development. 


PRINGLE TO FREEZE 


R. D. Pringle Company, Denver, Colo., 
will operate one of Utah’s first large- 
scale, quick-freezing plants at Ogden, 
starting on apricots this season. A loca- 
tion has been selected and the necessary 
equipment is being installed. 


S. CARLE COOLING ELECTED VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF CROWN CAN COMPANY 


S. Carle Cooling was elected Vice- 
President in charge of Packers Cans 
Sales, at the annual meeting of the 
Crown Can Company. Announcement 
was made by Richard P. Swartz, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Cooling’s entire life has been iden- 
tified with the can manufacturing indus- 
try. Born and raised in Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, he spent his summer vacations 


S. CARLE COOLING 


working for the old Seneca Can Company 
(which afterward became the American 
Can Company), in various capacities. 
Those were the days when the old-style 
cap-and-hole cans were made and a 5,000 
can per day production by a can maker 
was considered a wonderful output. 

Immediately upon graduating from 
high school, Carle, as he is affectionately 
known by his many friends in the in- 
dustry, was employed as time-keeper at 
the Seneca Plant, advancing by succes- 
sive steps to office manager, in which 
capacity he served for several years. 

In 1915 he resigned from that position 
to come to Baltimore as cost accountant 
for the Boyle Can Company. Later he 
was made salesman, and then gener?! 
sales manager of the Packers Can Di- 
vision; after this company became tlh: 
National Can Corporation he was electe:: 
a vice-president, serving in that capacit” 
until 1941. He resigned from his pc- 
sition there to become general sales mat: 
ager of the Packers Can Division of the 
Crown Can Company. 

Carle is one of the best and mos’! 
favorably known men in the cannin- 
industry today, where he has a host © 
friends. He was a director of the Car 
ning Machinery & Supplies Associatic:. 
and is a member of the Old Guard Sc- 
ciety. Several years ago he helped t° 
organize the Young Guard Society an 
is fondly referred to as “Pappy” of that 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN PERFORATED CRATES are designed to protect the most costly article that the canner has, A CAN 
FILLED WITH FOOD, and at the same time assure uniform circulation of steam. The smooth welded bottom assures 
you of a perfectly even stacking platform, and the heavy boiler plate steel sides provide maximum protection for your cans, 
a necessity which we can not over emphasize, and will also give you years of satisfactory service. BERLIN CHAPMAN 
originated the perforated crate and many of our customers are using them exclusively, it is the only crate that we are 
now manufacturing. When you buy crates, buy CAN PROTECTION. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COOLING TANKS are . 
built standard 5 feet wide, except where 
freight is a big item, they can be built 4 feet 
wide, so that two sections can be placed on 
a car. Double row of tanks can be furnished 
with a single track. Tanks are built to speci- 
fications in any length desired. Steel struc- 
tural overhead can be furnished separately 
for concrete tanks. ; 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CANNING MACHINERY CATALOG. BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WIS. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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group. An outstanding citizen of Balti- 
more, Carle Cooling has served on nu- 
merous civic boards, including several 
important municipal commissions. He 
is an active member of fraternal or- 
ganizations. 

In addition to his regular headquar- 
ters at the Company’s home office in 
Philadelphia he maintains a sales office 
in Baltimore. 


DEHYDRATION CONFERENCE AT 
CALIFORNIA LABORATORY 


Food experts from the University of 
California, Berkeley, assisted in a de- 
hydration training conference held at 
the Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory at Albany, an East-Bay San Fran- 
cisco suburb, early in May. The confer- 
ence was part of a broad program put 
on by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry to assist the 
dehydration industry. It consisted of 
lectures, discussions and demonstrations 
on the dehydration of fruits and vege- 
tables and was designed for research 
and extension workers of State colleges 
and universities, with workers present 
from 17 States. 

Prof. Claude B. Hutchison, dean of 
the College of Agriculture and director 
of the Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion, gave the opening address and wel- 
comed the food experts to California. 
Dr. E. M. Mrak, assistant professor of 
fruit technology at the University, was 
a section leader at the conference. He 
is an expert on dried and dehydrated 
fruit and at the present time is working 
on problems arising from the procuring, 
packaging and shipping of food to the 
armed forces. G. C. Hanna, noted 
authority on asparagus, and who has 
directed experimental work for the Uni- 
versity and canning industry for years, 
was also a section leader. 

Dr. T. L. Swenson, director of the 
laboratory, said that research in dehy- 
dration has advanced rapidly in the past 
two years. He outlined some of the work 
that has been done by dehydration 
schools of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, including one at the laboratory at 
Albany last fall, one at Rochester, N. Y., 
and one recently at Phoenix, Ariz. Out- 
standing accomplishments that have 
been made, he said, have been precision 
control in the drying process, develop- 
ments in the retreatment of material and 
particularly blanching, improved stand- 
ards, methods for measuring quality and 
improved packaging methods. 


FISH PRODUCTION 


Co-ordinator Reports Improvement in Tuna 
and Sardines, Decrease in Shrimp 
and Oysters. 


First quarter production figures of im- 
portant fisheries show that “while we 
are just about holding our own, we are 
far from the production goals set for the 
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fishing industry by the War Food Ad- 
ministrator,” Harold L. Ickes, Co-ordi- 
nator of Fisheries, said May 6. 

Some improvement over the first quar- 
ter of last year was shown by the tuna, 
sardine, shark and halibut fisheries, but 
California mackerel receipts, Gulf shrimp 
and oysters were down, the Co-ordinator 
announced. 

“Tuna landings in the first quarter 
were 8,372,837 pounds as against 5,962,- 
135 pounds in the like period of 1942,” 
he said. “Production of this important 
species, however, is only about a third 


EDWARD HALL BELL 


of its pre-war level. In the first quarter 
of 1941 tuna landings were 17,797,026 
pounds and for the same period in 1940 
were 25,643,826 pounds. 

“Mackerel receipts in California were 
8,730,352 pounds, only a little less than 
in the initial quarter of 1942. First 
quarter landings in 1941 were 15,904,161 
pounds, and in 1940 were 28,851,659 
pounds. 

“California sardine receipts were up 
to 88,904 tons from 61,644 tons in the 
first quarter of 1942. The 1941 figure 
was 111,649 tons. 

“Gulf Coast shrimp receipts amounted 
to 33,545 barrels, representing a decrease 
from 35,622 barrels in 1942’s first quar- 
ter and 42,168 barrels during a similar 
period in 1941. 

“Gulf Coast oysters accounted for 
476,000 barrels, a drop from 497,077 bar- 
rels in 1942 and 506,119 barrels in 1941. 

“While March production figures are 
not yet available for the New England 
ports of Portland, Boston and Gloucester, 
production for January and February 
amounted to 29,952,462 pounds. In the 
same two months of 1942 landings 
amounted to 26,946,448 pounds. For the 
comparable period of 1941 landings 
totaled 48,490,778 pounds and in 1940 
they amounted to 52,139,755 pounds.” 

Last year the commercial fisheries in 
the United States and Alaska produced 


3,800,000,000 pounds of fishery products. 
This year the War Food Administration 
has asked for the production of more 
than 6,000,000,000 pounds although in- 
dustry experts have predicted that no 
more than 3,650,000,000 pounds can be 
expected unless boats which have been 
taken over by the armed forces are re- 
turned, adequate manpower is available 
both for fishing and processing opera- 
tions, and other restrictions are relaxed, 
Co-ordinator Ickes declared. OWI-1780 


E. H. BELL IS NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN CAN 


The American Can Co. May 11th an- 
nounced appointment of Edward Hall 
Bell, general manager of the firm’s 
northwestern district, as vice-president 
in charge of West Coast operations, in- 
cluding those in Alaska and British Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Bell, who has been stationed in 
the company’s offices in Seattle, Wash., 
succeeds to the office vacated by Mr. M. 
J. Sullivan, who came to New York in 
1940 as the can company’s president. As 
vice-president, Mr. Bell will work in San 
Francisco, where he launched his career 
with the can company in 1909 as a 
junior salesman. 

During the greater part of the 34 
years Mr. Bell has been associated with 
the can company, he has held various 
posts, mainly on the West Coast and in 
Canada. During 1930 and 1931 he went 
to London to become general manager of 
the British Can Co., a partly owned sub- 
sidiary of the American Can Co. 

Educated at the University of Texas 
and the University of California, Mr. 
Bell joined the can company after his 
last graduation. Two years later he was 
transferred to New York and a year 
later he was sent to Chicago. He then 
went to Montreal to become local sales 
manager and, later, manager of the 
Montreal factory. Subsequent posts 
with the company include those of gen- 
eral manager of the American Can Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, and special European 
business representative in the New York 
office. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 20, 1943—Grocery Manufacturers 
Sales Executives, Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

JUNE 1-3, 1943—Spring Meeting, 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JUNE 2-4, 19483—Food Conference, Inst} 

tute of Food Technologists, Hotel Stat- 

ler, St. Louis, Mo 

JUNE 6-7, 1943—Spring Meeting. 
Michigan Canners Association, Par! 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 

JUNE 11, 1943—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonia! 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

JUNE 23, 1943—Mid-year Meeting, Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Associatior, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 
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RATION BOXES 


Specialized Service 


in the 


No. 24 and other sizes, in white 


Prevention of Fires 


and yellow pine, assembled or 


and 


in shook form, ready for im- 


Maintenance of Low 


mediate shipment, car load lots. 


Insurance Costs 


for the FOOD INDUSTRY JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated ” 
Chicago, Illinois FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


Contract 1943 Crop Seed Now! 


INNING the war imposes [meg 
e war impose AW ali 


extra effort and obstacles 
on both canners and seedsmen. 
The seed supply situation for 
1944 can be materially impro- 
ved if canners will contract 
their requirements now, so that 
we as seed producers can allo- 
cate seed stocks from our acre- 
ages now growing and from 
additional plantings. 


‘ Our Specialties For N. K. & Co's Strain Red Cored Chantenay 

Canners: 

: 

| Carrot SwetCon Northrup, King & Co. 
Beet Peas Seed Growers and Merchants Since 1884 
Cucumber Beans 


Spinach Cabbage Minneapolis, Minn. 


Onion BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


OPS 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


PEAS 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., May 11—Alaska & 
Sweet: Heavly infected with aphids. 
Hot and dry last week. Not over 50 per 
cent crop. Pack starts next week. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., May 11—Stand 
good; need sunshine. A week to 10 days 
late. Too much cold weather. Possibil- 
ity they will bloom before they have 
sufficient vine growth, which will mean 
short crop yield. 


PLYMOUTH, IND., May 10—Two weeks 
late in planting. Weather wet and cold. 
Will seed 95 per cent of acreage. 


ROCHESTER, IND., May 12—Looking 
very good. Crop is about two weeks 
late. However, weather has_ turned 
warm again and vines are growing fast. 
Heavy rainfall for five straight days 
caused some acreage to be flooded. 


VINTON, I0WA, May 8—Acreage in- 
creased 20 per cent over 1942. Seeding 
has been delayed and continually inter- 
rupted by cold weather and rains. Ex- 
pect to complete seeding May 10 or 11, 
which is a full week later than normal. 
First seedings making slow but other- 
wise satisfactory growth, and _ stand 
seems satisfactory. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 8—Looking 
good but need rain. 


PRICE, MD., May 10—Late but doing 
well; need rain. Acreage the same as 
last year. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 10—Acreage same 
as 1942. Prospects fair; late planting. 
Dry weather and sand storms have 
caused about 20 per cent damage. 


PIGEON, MICH., May 8—Larger acreage. 
A little late but expect normal crop. 


FAIRMONT, MINN., May 11—Normal to 
date. Need warm weather. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 8—Con- 
dition good. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEBR., May 8—Crops 
look good. Acreage and _ prospective 
yield normal. We did have more acreage 
contracted but the Missouri River flood 
took about 150 acres, leaving us just 
about normal acreage. Cool weather has 
retarded the growth somewhat, otherwise 
our fields look very good. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., May 7—Cold weather 


has been extremely favorable. Fields 
look excellent. 
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NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 8—Fair stand; 
need rain, very dry. 


ATHENS, WIS., May 10—About one- 
third of our acreage has been planted. 
Soil conditions are ideal and weather 
cool. Too early to indicate prospective 
yield. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 10—Plant- 
ed first on schedule. Temperatures have 
been from 26 to 50 degrees. Alaskas 
through ground and up 2 inches. Sweets 
not yet through. Root system is excep- 
tional and a little sunshine will provide 
the impetus to growth. Still wearing an 
overcoat all day. 


COBB, WIS., May 10—Delayed planting 
on account of wet, cold weather. Crop 
coming on okay; has very good root 
system. 


COLUMBUS, WIS., May 10—Considerable 
freeze and frost damage on early plant- 
ings; season very backward; 70 per cent 
of Alaskas planted; 50 per cent of 
Sweets planted. Will not be through 
planting till about May 20 to 25. Not 
much sunshine; temperature at night 30 
to 40 degrees and days seldom over 60 
degrees. Outlook not favorable. 


BEANS 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., May 11—Limas: 
now planting. 


DELAWARE, May 6—Snap: 1900 acres 
indicated for 1943, which shows no 
change from 1942. The intended acreage 
for the United States is 19.4 per cent 
above 1942, indicating 165,240 acres 
compared with 138,400 in 1942. All 
main producing States except Missippi 
and California plan to equal or greatly 
exceed their 1942 acreage. 


VINTON, IOWA, May 8—Stringless: 
Acreage will not exceed 1942 planting 
and likely to be less. Planting season 
normally begins about May 18. 


MARYLAND, May 6—Snap: Producers 
plan a 16 per cent. increase in 1943, indi- 
cating 15,700 acres, compared with 
13,500 in 1942. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 8—Stringless: 
Acreage about same as last year. Most 
all the growers have finished planting; 
some beans are up ready to cultivate. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 10—Stringless: 
Plantings 5 days late. 


PIGEON, MICH., May 8—Larger acreage. 

NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 8—Stringless: 
Few planted; farmers waiting on rain 
before planting. 


TOMATOES 


MORRISTOWN, IND., May 11—Weather 
permitting, expect to start setting 
May 17. 


VINTON, IOWA, May 8—Acreage likely 
to be from 10 to 15 per cent less than 
1942. Normal season for setting plants 
begins about May 18. As far as we can 
determine now, plant setting will prob- 
ably get under way at about the normal 
date. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 8—Acreage of 
Southern plants being set. Some of the 
first plants damaged by frost but set- 
tings this week look good. Acreage 
about same as last year. 


PIGEON, MICH., May 8—Larger acreage. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 8—Con- 
dition good. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEBR, May 8—Too early 
to give any information except that to 
date we are short about 25 per cent of 
having a normal acreage. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., May 7—Plants have 
already been set out on some very early 
ground. 


CORN 


MORRISTOWN, IND., May 11—Golden 
Cross: Two-thirds planted; cold and rain 
has stopped planting for this week. 

Country Gentlemen: Intended to start 
planting tomorrow; rain has postponed 
that until next week, even if it does not 
rain any more. 


PLYMOUTH, IND., May 10—70 per cent 
of acreage contracted. Farmers afraid 
of labor and trucks; tendency to plant 
more field corn and soy beans. 


ROCHESTER, IND., May 12—Going to be 
late due to wet condition of fields, from 
4 to 5 inches of rainfall in past week. 


VINTON, IOWA, May 8—Sweet: Acreag: 
will probably be increased 10 per cent 
over 1942. Normal planting season be- 
gins May 10, however, expect that little 
if any sweet corn will be planted prior 
to May 12, and this will depend on tem- 
peratures prevailing between now and 
that date. 


PRICE, MD., May 10—About half through 
planting; just starting to come up. 
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LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 


Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 


way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
selves of added storage space. of the 
EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS GOVERNMENT in your CUT BEETS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) . - 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY With the SS Rod Washer you remove all pieces of 


beets less than the one inch specified. These small 
WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF pieces are saved in the SS Rod Washer and packed 


1 MILLION LABELS A DAY in No. 2cans. Both sizes are fancy quality and sell 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — for top prices. 
Write for particulars and prices. 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO, THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET ‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Already, It is 11:59 


@ Twelve o’clock—for canning plant operating requirements—will 
come early this year. The time is practically here when orders for 
materials and supplies, so essential for operating, can be placed with 
any degree of assurance they can be filled. We have made every effort 
to obtain materials and supplies regularly used, and regularly asked for 
by our many customers—but our inventory on all items is low, if not 
exhausted, and we must now depend largely upon obtaining neces- 
sary materials upon the basis of actual orders. 


/ LIKE DEWALCOE 
ADHESIVES 
ETHEYRE 
FOR CANNERS|< 


Whatever you may need in the way of replacement items such as 
sanitary belting, flexible belting, pulper and finisher screens, pumps, 
motors and other items such as soldering and tipping equipment, fire 
pots, heating furances, peeling knives and similar supplies, ORDER 
NOW- It is already Eleven Fifty-nine O'clock! 

Advise us immediately of needs in the way of major production units, 
unforseen earlier. We will serve you if at all possible. Prompt attention 
will be given to your communications. Use special delivery, air mail, 
wire or long distance to save time in getting definite information back to 
you. 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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RIDGELY, MD., May 10—Planting five 
days late. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 8—Condi- 
tion good. 


PLATTSBURG, NEBR., May 8—Sweet: 
Too early to give any information except 
that acreage is about the same as nor- 
mal years. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 8—Sweet: 
Started to plant this week. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 10— 
Started planting today. This is normal 
for us, but the weather is too cold. Trees, 
shrubs, flowers about two to three weeks 
late. Lilacs not even in bud. 

COBB, WIS., May 10—Green: Delayed 
planting due to cold weather. Starting 
planting today; this is 5 days later than 
1942 planting. 


COLUMBUS, WIS., May 10—Nothing 
planted yet. 


ASPARAGUS 


VINTON, I0WA, May 8—Acreage the 
same as 1942. Spring season is approxi- 
mately 10 days late and cold, wet weather 
has retarded growth. Expect cutting 
season may open around May 12. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 8—Prog- 
ress slow because of cold weather. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., May 7—Last year we 
started packing April 20; this year May 
3. Cold weather has delayed crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., May 11—Spinach: 
Total crop destroyed by excessive cold 
in March; spring crop only sufficient to 
fill Government commitment. 


Turnip & Mustard Greens: Total crop 
plowed under because of aphid infesta- 
tion not able to control. 


GMSE FOOD CONFERENCE 


Food is the great weapon in the war. 
It is no secret. 

So important is its part in the win- 
ning of the war that a group of the 
nation’s leading food executives, who be- 
lieve that now is not the time for “se- 
cretive” councils concerning post war 
food problems, plan to bring their bot- 
tlenecks out in the open here at a war- 
time conference May 20. 

The conference, to be sponsored by 
the Grocery Manufacturers Sales Execu- 
tives of Chicago, a leading association in 
the field for more than 35 years, will be 
the first of its kind ever held. It will 
attract hundreds of nationally known 
food processors, manufacturers, farm- 
ers and business executives from all 
parts of the country. It will be an all 
day meeting, in the Drake Hotel. 


Invited to confer with the food pro- 
ducers are the key men of the army’s 
quartermaster corps, headed by Maj. 
Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, quartermaster 
general. At various sessions through- 
out the day, army specialists in the va- 
rious branches of the quartermaster 
corps will discuss the pertinent prob- 
lems of quartermaster corps food policies, 
national rationing and food conservation. 

The conference has been called because 
clear cut cooperation between the food 
industry and the army is vitally neces- 
sary to the winning of the war, Bob 
White, president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers Sales Executives, explained. 

“The war is not won yet and we must 
concentrate completely on those meas- 
ures alone which will bring victory,” he 
stated. “The production of food is play- 
ing a vital role in the war effort. We, of 
the food industry, feel that only by iron- 
ing out our problems now, by working 
for the most clear cut cooperation with 
the armed forces and by total synchroni- 
zation of our efforts will we do our part 
in winning the war. The conference has 
been called for that reason. 

“It is a war conference with only one 
aim, that we may not fail the men who 
are fighting in the four corners of the 
globe and who are paying for the peace 
of the future in the deadly and all im- 


, TOMATO PACK FOR 1942 (In Cases) 
(By N.C. A. Division of Statistics) 
24/2 48/1 24/303 24/2% 6/10 Misc. Total 

New York..... 405,948 615 a 322,481 494,555 30,077 1,253,676 
Maryland ..... 5,887,667 164,983 1,004,673 1,036,000 se 8,093,323 
Delaware ..... 373,438 17,230 128,162 131,846 Ks 650,676 
New Jersey... 80,367 57,066 140,698 278,131 
Pennsylvania... 538,700 cae 3,%¢ 94,602 153,430 cae 790,469 
Va. & W. Va.. 2,037,452 9,491 1,40 367,113 78,666 cae 2,494,122 
1,010,888 437,860 475,450 1,924,148 
2,103,810 77,127 717,332 771,467 3,669,736 
Tenn. & Ky... 1,000,890 8,188 se 113,651 217,489 re 1,340,218 
Ark. & Mo..... 3,520,259 100,529 2,174 160,488 275,232 cae 3,058,682 
Colorado ..... 87,808 7,563 9,709 90,291 68,326 ‘a8 263,697 
199,265 5,364 588,806 196,437 989,872 
California .... 331,120 roe 3,270,017 1,725,789 290,782 5,617,708 
Other States... 2,721,504 221,703 507,049 545,086 33,780 4,029,122 

Total U. S. 20,299,066 612,793 17,020 7,859,591 6,310,471 354,689 34,453,580 

Included in the Miscellaneous Total of 354,639 is 30,277 packed in glass. 

The total pack of tomatoes for 1942, in cases of all sizes, amounted to 35,453,580, 
which is equal to 41,247,702 cases basis 24/2’s. 

The above report is a summary of the pack of all canners known to have been 
packing tomatoes during 1942. 
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portant present. Our men and civilians 
must be properly fed now. Otherwise, 
there will be post war problems more 
treacherous than hunger pangs.” 

The conference will bring before civili- 
ans the tremendous task involved in the 
biggest feeding job in American history, 
the serving of 21,000,000 meals daily to 
nearly 7,000,000 men in the army. Its 
theme will be “Millions of Meals Daily 
and How the Quartermaster Does It.” 
The program follows: 


MEETING PROGRAM 


10:00 A. M.-11:45 A. M.—Product im- 
provement forum conducted by Colonel 
Logan, Colonel Isker and other promi- 
nent officers connected with product 


development work. 


12:15 Noon—Luncheon. Brigadier Gen- 
eral J. E. Barzynski, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Chicago Quartermaster Depot. Paul 
S. Willis, President, Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, N. Y. C. Colonel 
John N. Gage, Executive Officer, Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. G. Sherwin Hax- 
ton, Vice-President, National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C., and Oak- 
field, N. Y. Colonel Crosby N. Elliott, 
Officer in Charge of Procurement, Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot. 


3:30 P. M.—John Brandt, President, 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Brigadier General Carl] A. 
Hardigg, Chief, Subsistence Branch, 
Storage and Distribution Division, Office 
of Quartermaster General, Washington, 
D. C. Edward A. O’Neal, President, Na- 
tional Farm Bureau Federation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Colonel R. H. McKenzie, 
Officer in Charge of Field Headquarters, 
Perishable Section, Subsistence Branch, 
Office of Quartermaster General, Chicago. 

5:45 P. M.—Reception and Refresh- 
ments. 


7:30 P. M.—Banquet—Menu to be of 
latest type foods developed by the Quar- 
termaster Corps. Colonel R. A. Isker, 
Officer in Charge, Subsistence Research 
Laboratory, Chicago, will explain the 
background and practical use of each 
item. Wesley Hardenbergh, President, 
American Meat Institute, Chicago. Col- 
onel Paul P. Logan, Storage and Distri- 
bution Division, Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, Washington, D. C. Clarence 
Francis, President, General Foods Cor- 
poration, New York City. Major Gen- 
eral E. B. Gregory, the Quartermaster 
General, Washington, D. C. 

Registration fee $20 per person. Lim- 
ited to 500 persons. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


May 17—Madison, Wisconsin, Kiwanis 
Club. 


May 18—Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Kiwnis 
Club. 


May 20—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Sales 
Managers’ Assn. 


May 21—Elmhurst, IIl., Elmhurst ‘er- 
race Community Club. 
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| your existing priority 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


“SPEEDWAYS > 


CONVEYOR 


Like all new ane the purchase 
of SPEEDWAYS Conveyor is under 
strict priority regulations. However, 
this does not mean that you cannot 
purchase this all purpose conveyor 
for your plant. W.P.B. regulations 
have provided fruit, vegetable, and 
fish processors and canners with suffi- 
cient preference ratings under P-115 
to release SPEEDWAYS. 

Don’t fail to investigate the possibili- 
ties of purchasing SPEEDWAYS with 
your existing ratings. Write us today 
for further details. 


INDISPENSABLE 
for 
e DELIVERING 
e LOADING 
e UNLOADING 
e CONVEYING The post of greatest risk and honor 


goes to America’s fighting forces in 
’ theair, on land and onthe sea. But 
; those of us behind the lines must 
Weighs Only 
7 lbs. per foot play our part. 


NIAGARA FILTER Corporation Our customers can and must sup- 
1432 NIAGARA ST. Phone Lincoln 3116 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ply, promptly and generously, the 
preserved vegetables needed to win 
| the war. The men and women 


on the farms, in the factories, the 
offices, all can contribute. 


We—a cog in the great American 


machine—offer our experience and 
resources to provide and keep Green 
Pea and Lima Bean Hulling Equip- 


\ 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


the Need to Realize That We Are in a New 

Day of Canned Foods Consumption—Look 

at the ’42 Tomato Pack—Crops a Little Late 
But Promising—Market Quiet. 


RAISE YOUR SIGHTS—The most 
important thing facing the canners 
and the distributors today is to dis- 
card old market indices and come 
to fully realize that canned foods 
consumption is now in an entirely 
new day from anything that ever 
before affected it. If you gauge 
your pack or the possibility of its 
sale (and we do mean at a profit) 
and distribution upon any old basis 
you were accustomed to use, you 
will find yourself so wrong that it 
will be pitiful. Canned foods con- 
sumption has gone clear over the 
top, and is still running strong. 
There isn’t any more chance of a 
“carry-over” now, or for the next 
three or four years, than there is of 
toasting snow flakes. You can’t 
pack too many canned foods of any 
kind, no matter what the acreage, 
if you pack them well, say upon 
the average quality scale of the past 
few years. Only sloppy, dishonest 
packing can hurt the consumer 
market, and we believe and hope 
that the Government will deal se- 
verely with anyone who wastes 
the valuable materials, and the 
food, through such action. But we 
look for no such action, as the old 
canner who thought that the only 
-way to make money was to pack a 
slew of slack-filled, sloppy goods, 
and sell quickly at a low price, has 
learned that he can no longer find 
a new “sucker” to buy such output. 
And with him went the sort of dis- 
tributor—the fence—who worked 
with him. As a canner, if you do 
not name a price on everything you 
pack—make a fair profit—it will 
be all your own fault. 

This change has not taken place 
all at once. You have seen the im- 


mense increase in the packs of 
many items of canned foods, peas, 
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veans, etc., this past year and be- 
fore, but take a look at canned to- 
matoes and the pack of 1942!! 
You have the details elsewhere in 
this issue, the statistics finally out. 
All sizes of cans reduced to 2s, for 
easy comparison, the packs have 
stepped up: 1938, 23,130,892 cases; 
1939, 24,465,480 cases; 1940, 29,- 
533,005 cases; 1941, 31,759,140 
cases; 1942, 41,247,702 cases!! 


The real story is not in the 
figures, it is in what it means as a 
marketing feature. In five years 
the pack of canned tomatoes has 
been pretty nearly doubled, the in- 
crease in ’42 over ’41 being prac- 
tically 33 1/3 per cent. By a 
strange coincidence, this increase 
is almost exactly “the take” of this 
staple made by the Government, 
which was 35 per cent. They ar- 
rived at this 35 per cent by taking 
the average packs of just how 
many years we do not know, but 
whatever it was it was meant to 
cover the needs of the armed 
forces until new packs were pos- 
sible, based upon this average. 
That the ’42 pack surprised them 
with about 414 million cases more 
than they expected, or counted 
upon, goes without saying, and is 
one of the causes why the Govern- 
ment finds itself in possession of 
12 million cases of canned foods 
more than needed. In view of how 
our boys are fighting on all the 
fronts, and must be fed, let us 
thank God that this canned foods 
“take” was “over” and not “un- 
der” absolute requirements. 


Still we have not touched the 
crux of the story: the fact that this 
huge supply of canned tomatoes 
was cleaned out of canners’ hands 
in less than six months after to- 
mato canning ceased (in Califor- 
nia). That is equivalent to saying 
“today.”” But there have been no 
canned tomatoes in canners’ hands 
to supply the consumers market 
for months, so the actual time of 
disposal of this largest tomato 


set in. 


pack ever made was much less than 
six months, after deducting the 
“take” of the armed forces. Take 
out the one-third which the Gov- 
ernment took and you come back 
to the pack of ’41, as a supply for 
the public in ’42-’43. If the goods 
were obtainable now the consum- 
ers’ market alone would take as 
many more goods as this before 
heavy tomato canning can possibly 
If that does not mark a 
new day, and silence the quackers, 
then you name one. But unless 
you realize that the demand for 
canned foods is far greater than 
ever before, you will miss the 
point. And if any canner or any 
distributor cannot see what that 
means in the future trading of 
canned foods, then it is just too 
bad. In about the last speech that 
Senator Joe Robinson made in the 
Senate before his death, in his im- 
patience at their slowness of un- 
derstanding, he said: “The Lord 
gave you brains, but God knows I 
can’t make you use them.” 


cROPpS—As expected, the returns 
of Crop Reports were much better 
this week, and you will read them 
with interest and value. Don’t 
wait for us to ask you, send in 
your crop report, as you see it, as 
to acreage, planting conditions and 
“hope.” It will be noticed the pic- 
ture is fully up to normal as to 
prospects, but the season is run- 
ning a little late. But not nearly 
as late as the impatient ones indi- 
cated last December when they be- 
gan to complain that if the Govern- 
ment did not tell them what to do 
right then it would be too late to 
arrange for the needed packs. And 
most certainly the outlook does not 
indicate any starvation for us or 
our allies and armed forces, as is 
claimed by wild-eyed speakers and 
writers. It is hardly reasonable 
to expect as large a percentage on 
crop yields as was obtained in the 
past three seasons; the law of aver- 
ages is against it. But you buckle 
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down to do the greatest job you 
were ever called on to do—for we 
are going into Europe one of these 
days and when we start we will 
need a whole lot more food than 
now reckoned in the Government 


“takes,” and it will be a continuing 
supply. So close your ears to the 
saboteurs and the non-conformists 
who are trying to interrupt our 
program, and trying to breed dis- 
unity among us. You are going to 
get behind that supply line, and 
those boys will get the food they 
need, even if we may have to cut 
down on our own diet. 


Taken as a whole, the outlook for 
crop production is not bad. We 


will need more heat and more. 


moisture, and we will get them. 
The labor supply is actually better 
today than it was last season, when 
the records were made, for while 
we may be shorter on manpower, 
owing to the drag for the armed 
forces, more is being done to re- 
lieve this situation now than was 
done last year, and don’t overlook 
the fact that the public was never 
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he OF SUPERIORITY 


Fine food is better—cooked in 
LEE corrosion and metallic con- 
tamination resistant Stainless 

Steel Kettles. Quick processing, 
) combined with ease of cleaning 
makes LEE Kettles top favorites 
in our armed forces and essen- 


tial war industries everywhere. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
419 PINE STREET, PHILIPSBURG, PENNA. 


so aroused over anything as it is 
right now on the need to plant, cul- 
tivate, grow and can foods, and 
all manner of helps are forming, 
and will respond. Young men and 
women, and old men and women 
stand ready and anxious to lend 
that hand, and don’t you be so hide- 
bound as to turn up your nose be- 
cause the help is not expert. They 
will learn this job more quickly 
and more willingly than others 
learned to work in war plants mak- 
ing intricate machines or mu- 
nitions. Justa little help from you 
will make that education progress 
faster than the crops. 


THE MARKET—Interests in the 
market would like to see more 
trading, through more offers of 
goods, but they will have to be 
patient. We may have more goods 
to sell on the open market this year 
than last, but the canners can’t tell 
that any more than you can. Early 
packs are only such as the Govern- 
ment is waiting for, and until those 
armed forces are taken care of you 
haven’t a chance. 


Other market reports show some 
of the interesting features, as far 
as they have turned up, and they 
should be read. 


THE ALMANAC—The fact that the 
tomato pack statistics arrived only 
towards the end of the week will 
tell you that we were not able to 
get to press with the last forms in 
time for this issue. But we are all 
hoping that with next week’s issue 
you will get your Almanac. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


More Interest Wherever Possible—More 
Fruits Offering—tTrying to Place Memoranda 
Orders to Protect Private Labels—Some 
Green Beans Offering—No California Spin- 
ach Available—No Asparagus Offering— 
Government Wants its Sardines Packed in 
Tomato Sauce—Reselling Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, May 13, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—With the can- 
ning industry emerging from its 
winter hibernation, interest is 


quickening all along the line, but 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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the continued amendments and ad- 
justments of OPA regulations are 
serving as a dampener to buying 
enthusiasm—even if the volume of 
offerings permitted distributors to 
get up much steam on the buying 
side of the market. A fairly brisk 
trade was reported this week on 
new pack Eastern and Southern 
beans. Sardines are moving out 
well where available, and canned 
fruits are appearing on the resale 
market in large volume, with rela- 
tively little buying interest, due to 
restricted movement at retail as a 
result of high ration point values 
assigned such products. 


THE OUTLOOK—Jobbers are still 
very much interested in protecting 
the position of their private label 
canned foods lines for the coming 
season, and are making memoran- 
dum bookings with their usual 
sources of supply, with details, 
such as point surrender, alloca- 
tions, etc., remaining to be adjusted 
as the season progresses. Recur- 
ring reports from cannin® circles 
anent acreage reductions in some 
sections, and growing labor diffi- 
culties in others, continue to be the 
source of much concern to the 
canned foods distributing trades. 


BEANS—With packing under way 
all the way from Florida to as far 
north as Southern Maryland, can- 
ners have been in position to make 
more offerings for prompt ship- 
ment this week, and a number of 
cars have been booked here on the 
basis of full ceiling quotations. De- 
mand is expected to hold as offer- 
ings broaden, it is revorted in local 
industry circles. 


SPINACH—Reports from Califor- 
nia indicate that a number of can- 
ners have finished their spring 
runs and, after completing re- 
quired deliveries to the Govern- 
ment, have closed down their plants 
without being in position to make 
any pack for the civilian trade. 
Much the same results may be 
looked for from the early pack in 
the Tri-States, according to reports 
reaching the trade here from can- 
ners. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—The trade is 
looking for offerings of peas, corn, 
and tcmatoes, but it is still a wait- 
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ing game. Canners apparently 
are either entirely cleared out of 
carryover holdings or are deter- 
mined to carry such stocks into the 
1943 packing season. While Wis- 
consin pea acreage is reported 
satisfactory, reports from other 
areas are not so optimistic with re- 
spect to canner acreage contract- 
ing on this vegetable. . . . Aspara- 
gus canning is under way on the 
West Coast, in certain parts of the 
East, and in the Mid-West, but of- 
ferings to the trade have yet to be 
made on a firm price basis. 


SARDINES—New pack Maine sar- 
dines, which are moving out to the 
civilian trade in better volume as 
canners catch up with their deliver- 
ies to Government agencies, are 
meeting with a heavy demand, at 
full ceilings, with quarter keyless 
oils at $4.47 f. o. b. Maine cannery. 
The Government is taking 55 per 
cent of the pack, and is requiring 
a pack in tomato sauce. To provide 
canners with the necessary ingre- 
dients, Government holdings of 
No. 10 tomato puree are being re- 
leased to the sardine canners, on 
the basis of actual cost to the Gov- 
ernment. Trade demand for Maine 
sardines continues to far outrun 
the available supplies. 


OTHER FISH—With trade allot- 
ments from the 1942 pack com- 
pleted, the market has been quiet, 
insofar as coast shipments are con- 
cerned. There is still a good de- 
mand at resale, however, with 
transactions few and far between 
owing to the continued scarcity of 
wanted grades and sizes. .. . Lim- 
ited offerings of canned oysters at 
ceiling levels are still reported, al- 
though the packing season is over. 
... Shrimp canners are apparently 
sold out, and buyers seeking sup- 
plies of this fish are being forced to 
see out offerings at resale. . 
The trade is looking for a better 
supply of tuna from the current 
season’s pack. 


CANNED FRUITS—Principal inter- 
est in this division of the market 
is centered in grapefruit juice, 
insofar as cannery offerings are 
concerned, with packers getting a 
good inquiry at full ceilings for the 
limited supplies they are still in 
position to offer. 


Insofar as California and North- 
western canned fruits are con- 
cerned, cannery offerings have 
dropped out of the picture, and the 
resale market is accounting for the 
bulk of the current limited activity. 
Distributors here continue to en- 
deavor to lighten their inventories 
of canned peaches, sale of which 
has declined sharply at retail under 
existing point requirements. Choice 
214s clings can be had in fair vol- 
ume here at $2.65 to $2.70 per 
dozen, ex warehouse. Some choice 
fruit cocktail in 214s is to be had 
at $3.25, and some Bartlett pears 
are reported “kicking around the 
market” at $2.90 to $3.00 per 
dozen, ex warehouse. 


THE FIXED CEILINGS—OPA, in 
moving to establish flat dollars- 
and-cents ceilings for food prod- 
ucts in the New York area over- 
looked many of the most important 
brands commonly marketed here, 
but is expected to move to remedy 
the oversight in a continuing pro- 
gram of adjustment and amplifi- 
cation. Thus far, little criticism 
has developed in the trade over the 
prices which OPA has computed 
as thedollars-and-cents maximums, 
but distributors are wrothy over 
the omission of many pet brands 
from the schedules as originally 
announced by the regional OPA 
offices. Distributors, in comment- 
ing on the new approach to price 
and sales control for canned foods, 
express the thought that the 
trade’s position would be very 
much improved if OPA would be as 
liberal in their point value alloca- 
tions as they have been in the mat- 
ter of computing ceiling prices for 
canned foods at retail. Even at 
relatively attractive prices to the 
consumer, it is emphasized, canned 
foods volume in this area cannot 
come anywheres near its normal 
volume if the point values remain 
at present levels. 


MAILLIARD HEADS HARBOR 
COMMISSION 

J. Ward Mailliard, Jr., long associated 
with the food commission and shipping 
house of Mailliard & Schmeidell, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been made presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners. He was former head 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Spring Spinach Finished—Asparagus Pack 


Being Guessed—Filipino Asparagus Cutters 


Make High Wages—Fruit Crops Promise 
To Be Light—Want to Can Freestone 
Peaches—Shad and Shad Roe Prices— 
Fresh Fish: Shad, 5c; Salmon, 25c 
Per Pound. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 13, 1943. 


TRIBUTE—The by line, “Illinois,” 
and the messages that have ap- 
peared under it for years, will be 
missed in this sector. The war is 
certainly brought home to you 
when members of your family 
enter the armed force. 
case, it is THE CANNING TRADE 
family, and many readers are 
proud to belong to the clan. 


SPINACH—The packing of spring 
spinach is definitely at an end, but 
it will be some time before official 
pack figures are available. Some 
canners made full packs, but more 
did not, according to informal sur- 
veys. All agree, however, that 
packing costs were higher than 
ever before and well above expec- 
tations, and that ceilings are too 
low for California operators. Some 
estimate that the ceiling on No. 
215s should be $1.6214 a dozen, 
instead of $1.4714, if canners are 
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to break even. The trade does not 
express concern over any surplus 
of No. 10s, the suggestion being 
made that a lowering of point 
values will greatly increase con- 
sumption, particularly through the 
restaurant channel. 


ASPARAGUS — While there are 
those who hold that it is likely that 
the pack of asparagus will pass the 
2,000,000 case mark, there are 
others who see a much smaller out- 
put, placing the pack around 
1,500,000 cases, or about three- 
quarters of a million cases less 
than last year. The latter point to 
the great unrest among field work- 
ers and of unharvested crops as the 
basis for their predictions. Much 
of the trouble is in the Stockton 
area, and officials of the Asparagus 
Association at Stockton assert that 
about 35 per cent of the canning 
asparagus crop is being lost, and 
that 25 per cent of the asparagus 
land in that district is idle because 
of the refusal of Filipino laborers 
to accept the Government wage 
scales. Difficulties over the wage 
rates began in March and April, 
when a few growers, anxious to get 
their crops to the fresh vegetable 
markets, offered prices which 
netted experienced cutters from 
$25 to $38 a day. When this high- 
priced market was satisfied and the 


canning season got under way, 
Filipino cutters demanded continu- 
ance of the pre-season scale. Gov- 
ernment ceiling orders issued April 
12 fixed prices which could be paid 
growers by canners at 7 cents and 
8 cents a pound, with pay to cutters 
at $2.75 per 100 pounds for white 
and $3.25 for green asparagus. 
Many cutters refuse to accept this 
wage, although it amounts to a 
minimum of $13.25 a day for ex- 
perienced workers. Some workers 
in good fields are making $20 a day 
at this piece rate. 


FRUITS—As the season advances 
it is becoming quite evident that 
the pack of fruits, both canned and 
dried, will be smaller than in 1942. 
The apricot crop will probably be 
about one-half that of last year in 
tonnage. In Southern California 
the crop may amount to 80 per 
cent of normal, but in some impor- 
tant districts it will run to but 20 
or 30 per cent of normal. Cherries 
are in lighter supply in all districts, 
with the local fresh market taking 
more of the early crop than usual. 
The peach crop looks less promis- 
ing as the season progresses, and 
some canners are already predict- 
ing a pack of 2,000,000 cases less 
than last year. Some growers of 
freestone peaches are advising the 
Government of lack of facilities for 
drying their fruit and are asking 


PATENTED 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 6th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 


— COOKING TIMES 


The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Comoeanyw Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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permission to have the fruit canned 
as in other States. The early out- 
look is for a larger crop of pears 
than last year. 


SHAD—Prices on new pack prod- 
ucts are a rarity these days, but 
both the F. E. Booth Company and 
the Hickmott Packing Company 
have brought out prices on shad 
and shad roe, the canning of which 
is under way. Shad packed in No. 
1 tall tins is priced at $1.50 a dozen, 
or $6.00 per case, while shad roe in 
halves ovals is quoted at $4.75 a 
dozen. While the packing season 
has been extended two weeks to 
May 30, it is anticipated that the 
pack will be but little more than 
half that of last year. Fishermen 
are turning their attention to sal- 
mon at 25 cents a pound, instead of 
to shad at five cents. 
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Landings of tuna in the first 
quarter of the year were 8,372,837 
pounds for the country, against 
5,962,135 pounds in the like period 
of 1942, with most of the catch 
credited to California. Harold L. 
Ickes, Co-ordinator of Fisheries, 
directs attention to the fact, how- 
ever, that this is but about one- 
third its pre-war level. In the first 
quarter of 1941 tuna landings were 
17,797,026 pounds, and for the 
same period in 1940 were 25,643,- 
826 pounds. The mackerel catch 
for the period in California was 
8,730,352 pounds, or only a little 
less than a year earlier, but only 
about half that of the same period 
in 1941 and less than a third of 
that made in 1940. The California 
sardine catch for the first quarter 
of the year was 88,904 tons, 
against 61,644 tons a year earlier, 
but in 1941 the figure was 111,649 
tons for the period. 


OLIVES—Experts declare that the 
taste for ripe olives is largely an 
acquired one, and Arthur H. Bell, 
of the Bell Packing Company, 
Berkeley, Calif., wishes that the 
person who recently made away 
with 61 cases of the canned product 
from his plant hadn’t acquired 
quite such a fondness. The loot 
included 26 cases of Standard 
olives and 35 cases of the Giant 
size. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Some Shrimp Canned, More Crab Meat— 
Oyster Canning Through—Raw Dealers Took 
the Shrimp—Weekly Reports On 
Fish Packs. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 13, 1943. 


SHELL FISH—The production of 
shrimp and crabs increased this 
past week in the Gulf States over 
the previous week, but the produc- 
tion of oysters decreased. 


There were some shrimp canned 
in Louisiana, but no report of any 
having been canned anywhere else. 
Practically all the shrimp produced 
in the Gulf States the past week 
went to the raw shippers and deal- 
ers who disposed of them raw, 
headless. 

Reports from canneries show 
that there were 3,910 pounds of 
crab meat processed last week and 
the pack is getting under way. 


The blue crab, which is the 
native crab of the Gulf Coast, has 
only been processed in cans here 
about five years, and the pack is 
gaining importance each year. 

Due to summer time weather 
setting in, the oyster pack is 
fading out of the picture, and will 
be less each week until the close of 
the season. 


When the weather warms up, the 
boats are forced to make shorter 
and, therefore, lighter trips, be- 
cause the warmer the weather gets, 
the less time oysters can remain 
out of the water, so the oyster 
canning season is not here for long. 


The summary of production for 
the Gulf States, just out, shows 
that in April, 1943, there were 
only 43 barrels of shrimp received 
by the canneries, while the raw 
dealers received 10,108 barrels or a 
total of 10,151 barrels produced; 
whereas in April, 1942, the canner- 
ies received 6,184 barrels shrimp 
and the raw dealers 12,156 or a 
total for the month of 18,340 bar- 
rels. This indicates that practically 
all the shrimp produced in the Gulf 
States last month went to the raw 
dealers, which was not the case in 
April, 1942. 


For the past four months, end- 
ing April 30, the canneries received 
10,838 barrels of shrimp and the 
raw dealers 32,858 or a total of 
43,696. During the same four 
months last year, the canneries re- 
ceived 21,226 barrels of shrimp 
and the raw dealers 32,734 or a 
total of 53,962 barrels. These last 
figures show that, although the 
canneries received 10,388 less bar- 
rels of shrimp in the past four 
months than they received during 
the same period last year, yet the 
raw dealers received 122 barrels 
more in the past four months than 
they received during the same 
period last year. 

WFA ASKS FOR WEEKLY REPORT 
ON FISH PACK—Packers of fish and 
shellfish subject to Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 44 are required to 
file weekly pack reports during 
their respective 1943 packing sea- 
sons, the War Food Administra- 
tion said on May 5. 

Under Food Distribution Order 
No. 44.1, a pack report is required 
for each week after April 1 for 
species already being packed, while 
for other species weekly reporting 
must begin when the packing sea- 
son starts. 


Canners of salmon, pilchard, At- 
lantic seaherring and mackerel 
filed such reports regularly for the 
1942 pack, and will continue to do 
so with respect to the 1943 pack. 

Canners of tuna, yellowtail, bo- 
nito, shrimp and Pacific horse 
mackerel—species recently placed 
under reservation order — com- 
mence filing similar weekly reports 
when their respective 1943 packing 
season begins. 


The weekly pack reports are to 
be filed on Form FDO-44-1, copies 
of which may be obtained from re- 
gional offices of the Food Distribu- — 
tion Administration at San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, Atlanta, and New 
York. 


WILLIS CRITES IN HOSPITAL 


Willis L. Crites, Manager of Crites- 
Moscow Growers, Inc., specializing in the 
production of seed peas for canners, is 
confined to a Moscow, Idaho, hospital 
with a serious illness. Mr. Crites is well 
known to many canners, both from his 
present connection and former activity 
as an Ohio canner. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 3” Sprague-Lowe Improved Copper Coil, price 
$150.00; 1 Cameron Horizontal Steam Pump, 6”x4”x7”, price 
$100.00; 1 No. 2 Wing Steam Turbine, direct connected to 144” 
Type HJM American Marsh Boiler Feed Pump, price $300.00; 
1 American Model A Juice Extractor and Pulper, belt driven, 
price $100.00; 1 Apple Soaker, complete with tank and cylinder, 
price $325.00; 2 Air Compressors, complete with 3 H.P. 1 phase 
motors, price $125.00 each; 1 No. 10 Power Caser with % H.P. 
3 phase motor, price $350.00; 1 D.I. 24x84 Synthetic Elgin Up- 
ward Flow Zealite Water Softener, complete $1,200.00. The 
C. H. Musselman Co, Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 seven-pocket Ayars Filler for No. 2 Tomatoes 
and Beans, as good as new; 1 Wonder Cooker for either No. 2 
or No. 2% cans, in good mechanical condition. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—M & S 4-Pocket Filler; Berlin Chapman Scalder. 
All correspondence should be forwarded to The Bay Shore Can- 
ning Co., Bellevue, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—2 HRT Boilers 150 H.P. on location; Complete 
Valves, Pump and Water Heater; Shaker Grates hung on steel 
beams, bricked in entire unit; priced at $2,000.00; convenient 
to R. R. or truck for loading. Also 150 H.P. Steam Engine in 
top shape, ready to run, $650.00; Rotary Liquid Filling Machine 
14 valves, made by Horix Manufacturing Co., old model, porce- 
lain bowl, as is, $100.00. Michigan Canneries, Dundee, Mich. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P ‘type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Seales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Shaker Pea Washers; #2 Hansen Pea Filler; 
6” and 9” Spiral Worms 11’ long; #2 Reeves Variable Speeder; 
Nova stationary motor; Beet Topper; Ayars #2 Can Corn 
Shaker; Hand-operated Gallon Fillers; 2 Corn Silkers; Sprague- 
Sells Blanchers, etc.: Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Horizontal Retort 4’ x 17’6” 
with 4 steel truck cages, ramp, about 120 perforated steel crates 
il” x 18” x 2” deep for processing glass packs. Complete 
‘200.00 F.0.B. Dayton, Ohio. Adv. 4326, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cider Press, complete with grater, pumps, tank 
nd fittings; 2 Boutell Paring and Coring Machines; Eclipse 
‘iller; Howe Scales, weight to 1,000 lbs.; Platform Rotary up 
nd down Conveyor; 5 Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 50 gal.; 
Recording Steam Pressure Gauge; 2500 doz. pt. Glass Jars. 
srookfield Orchards, North Brookfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Brick building with two coal fired 80 H.P. Steam 
Boilers and Ice Machine. Formerly used as brewery. Area now 
has no food processing plant. Cheap water, fuel and power 
facilities. First National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—90 bushels Asgrow 1942 crop Green Stringless 
Bean Seed, Tender Green Variety. H. P. Cannon & Son, Ince., 
Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Ready May 1, outdoor-grown Cab- 
bage, Tomato, Onion Plants. We use Certified (treated) seeds, 
all grown in rows and cultivated. All leading varieties, well 
packed to carry. Wire, phone or write for quantity prices. 
J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Frozen Strawberries, Blackberries, Red & Black 
Raspberries any size containers. Can also furnish cooperage 
ready to use. Can use any other offerings in Fruits or Berries 
or Vegetables. Need a large quantity Bull Nose Peppers and 
Pimientos in brine from new crop. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
emi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
matic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
nd Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
‘vs; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
‘harles S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Berlin Chapman Steam Hoist, 9 ft. arm, in 
‘xcellent condition, used only two seasons. Albert Dam Canning 
‘o., Verona Station, N. Y. 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE!—Canning company 
with annual production of more than a million cases wants 
experienced plant superintendent to help with production of 
Spinach, Peas, Stringless Beans and Tomatoes and to take full 
charge of production of specialties, including Soups, Jams and 
Juices. Mechanical and technical knowledge essential. Location 
—Baltimore, Md. Write furnishing complete statement of 
experience, age, draft status and salary expected. All informa- 
tion will be held in strictest confidence. Adv. 4325, The Canning 
Trade. 
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WANTED—Production Executive by substantial prominent 
Eastern food manufacturer having above average industry 
position, and now war classed “essential.” Position offers ex- 
ceptional present and post-war potential advancement possibili- 
ties. Vegetable canning experience helpful but not necessary. 
Application must include complete record entire past experience 
and sufficient personal detail for us to determine whether worth 
while interviewing. Replies held strictly confidential. Our or- 
ganization knows of this advertisement. Adv. 4327, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 
tive. All phases production, tim and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


PURCHASE TO 
Requirements INSURE 
EARLY DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE Murfreesboro, WN. C. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


SMILE AWHILE 


CORRUGATED * SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


O K, THEN 


The young man who had been calling on Helen came at last 
to see her father. Finally, the suitor made this announcement: 
“It’s a mere formality, I know, but we thought it would be 
pleasing to you if it were observed in the usual way.” 

Helen’s father stiffened. 

“And may I inquire,” he asked, “who suggested that asking, 
my consent to Helen’s marriage was a mere formality?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man. “It was Helen’s mother.” 


“Who is really the boss in this house?” inquired the friend. 

“Well, of course, Maggie assumes command of the children, 
the servants, the dog, the cat and the canary. But I can say 
pretty much what I please to the goldfish.” 


AND TEND IT CAREFULLY 


Sandy (entering nursery garden): Have ye a nice cucumber? 

Gardener: Aye, here’s one. That will be five pence. 

Sandy: Too much. Have ye no’ one for tuppence? 

Gardened: Ye can hae this for tuppence. 

Sandy: All richt, here’s the tuppence. But don’t cut it off; 
I’ll be calling for it in about a fortnight. 


A school teacher instructing her class in composition said: 
“Now, children, don’t attempt any flights of fancy. Don’t try 
to imitate the things you have heard, but just be yourself and 
write what is really in you.” 

As a result of this advice, one youngster turned in the fol- 
lowing composition: 

“T ain’t goin’ to attempt no flight of fancy; I’m just goin’ 
to write what’s in me, and I got a hart, a liver, two lungs and 
some other things like that; then I got a stumick, and it’s got 
in it a pickle, a piece of pie, two sticks of peppermint candy 
and my dinner.” 


AMONG FRIENDS 


The new superintendent of a private lunatic asylum was 
strolling around the grounds a few weeks after his appoint- 
ment when suddenly one of the inmates accosted him. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, raising his hat, “but I have great 
pleasure in informing you that I and all my unfortunate friends 
like you better than the last superintendent.” 


“Thank you,” replied the new man, pleasantly, “and may I 
ask why?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the lunatic, “you seem more like one 
or 


At a fashionable restaurant a girl had just finished luncheon 
and was preparing to light a cigarette when a waiter showed 
an elderly lady to her table. 

“T do hope you won’t mind me eating whilst you are smoking,” 
said the newcomer, acidly. 

“Not at all,’”’ came the ready retort, 
to hear the orchestra.” 


“so long as I’m able 


QUALIFIED 


Father (admiring his recently born heir)—“‘That fellow will 
be a great statesman one of these days.” 

Mother—“Oh, Charles, dear, do you really think he will?” 

“Sure of it. Look how easily he wriggles out of everything.” 


Smart Man (boarding car)—Well, Noah, is the ark full? 
Conductor—Nope. Only one jackass so far. Come on in. 
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] AMPERS 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. XK. ‘Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
-yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
»od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
.. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
-tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
od Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
’. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
*. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
1isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
agara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
1 Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
: Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin <aapmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Com . Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ) Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin aaeaee Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, mh. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
B-rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Co., Wia ara Falls, N. Y. 


- Langsenkamp Co., Indi lis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ma. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin aapenen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., atses Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
etal Products Co., Inc., Philipsb 3 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.” ” 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder — N. Y. 
lachinery ration, ton, Ill. 

A. K. Robins lnc. Baltimore Ma” 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘cod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Machinery Co ation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery ay Hoopeston, IIl. 
n 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ag Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Pa. 


Pa. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkainp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con 
eg King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con: 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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REPAIR- 
-MAINTENANCE- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be . . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean Thermometers for Retorts, Blanchers, Exhaus- 
Cutters ters 


Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 


Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean Scalders, Blanchers, Exhausters 
Cutters (our own manufacture) 

16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 

14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans. Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 
(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 


Pressure Controllers for Retorts 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


Robins Perforated Process Crates Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, ete. 
(material for slatted crates not available) (that you frequently require in a hurry) 


And a lot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 
furnish. 


We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 
limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 
accordingly. 


Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 


Our facilities will enable us to accept a few more orders for the celebrated Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder. 
Write For Circular. 
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Controlled pollination at one of the Asgrow breeding statin: 


ASGROW SEEDS 


bred--net merely grown- 
le suit the pacher's needs 


Asgrow 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


Main Office: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Atlanta Cambridge N.Y. Indianapolis Los Angele ; 
Memphis Milford, Conn. Salinas San Antonio 
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